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A  SEMI-MONTHLY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS, 
TRENDS,  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


Government 


Knotty  problem  in  draft  legislation,  to  be 

taken  up  by  the  new  Congress  immediately,  is  whether  or 
not  to  postpone  induction  of  college  students.  Among 
educators,  there  are  two  schools  of  thought,  each  with 
influential  leaders. 

The  “no  deferments”  faction,  led  by  President  James 
B.  Conant  of  Harvard,  is  being  pushed  by  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  the  Present  Danger,  which  he  heads.  The  com¬ 
mittee  would  bring  all  18-year-olds  into  active  military- 
service  for  a  period  of  two  years,  with  the  physically  un¬ 
fit  assigned  to  noncombat  jobs.  College  education  could 
follow.  Essentially  the  same  scheme  is  advocated  by  the 
Assn,  of  Amer.  Universities. 

“Defer  now  and  induct  later”  proponents,  however, 
have  the  backing  of  a  group  of  six  advisory  committees 
to  the  Selective  Service  system.  Under  their  plans,  a 
certain  percentage  of  men  would  be  exempted  from  mili¬ 
tary  service  on  the  basis  of  academic  ability  until  after 
graduation  from  college.  Further  deferment  would  be 
granted  only  if  the  graduate  entered  an  essential  job  field 
or  continued  training  for  an  essential  occupation.  Of  304 
educators  recently  polled  by  the  NEA,  80%  preferred 
this  type  arrangement,  and  it  is  advised  by  the  U.S. 
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Office  of  Education.  Although  he  has  not  set  forth  his 
views  publicly.  Selective  Service  Director  Lewis  B. 
Hershey  is  known  to  favor  deferment  of  college  students 
on  the  basis  of  scholastic  performance. 

Reports  from  chairmen  of  Senate  and  House  Armed 
Services  Committees,  incidentally,  indicate  that  Congress 
will  concentrate  first  on  new  draft  regulations,  then  on 
universal  military  training.  In  the  meantime,  suggestions 
are  being  put  forward  by  some  educators  to  give  military 
manpower  a  boost  by  revision  of  high  school  and 
college  programs  ('see  CURRICULA). 

Battle  for  education’s  TV  rights  will  go  into 
its  second  round  January  15  when  the  Federal  Commu¬ 
nications  Commission  reopens  hearings  on  allocation  of 
channels  in  the  very  high  and  ultra  high  frequency 
ranges.  At  that  time,  the  Joint  Committee  on  Educa¬ 
tional  Television  will  present  a  survey  showing  what  edu¬ 
cators  believe  would  be  a  satisfactory  distribution  of 
channels  in  a  typical  metropolitan  area. 

Meeting  of  chief  state  school  officers  in 

Washington,  D.  C.,  last  month  brought  these  resolutions: 
(1)  Congress  should  pass  a  general  federal  aid  bill  im¬ 
mediately  (2)  allotments  of  materials  for  school  use 
should  be  given  high  priority  after  military  needs  are 
met  (3)  consideration  should  be  given  development  of 
a  manpower  policy  which  will  insure  continued  strength 
of  the  educational  system  (4)  emergency  teaching  cer¬ 
tificates  should  be  withdrawn  at  the  earliest  possible  date 
(see  ‘'Let's  Be  Realistic,"  PROFESSIONAL  RELATIONS). 

By  rejecting  a  discrimination  suit  in 

Georgia  last  month,  a  U.  S.  District  Court  has  given  state 
and  local  school  authorities  time  to  improve  Negro  edu¬ 
cation  before  facing  further  legal  action  designed  to  break 
down  the  dual  school  system.  Irwin  County  Negroes,  who 
charged  that  school  officials  were  discriminating  against 
them  in  providing  school  facilities,  were  told  by  Judge 
T.  Hoyt  Davis  that  they  must  exhaust  administrative  rem¬ 
edies  before  seeking  justice  through  the  courts. 

At  the  top  educational  level,  racial  segregation  already 
is  doomed.  At  least  that  is  the  belief  of  a  committee  of 
the  Texas  Legislative  Council.  Because  of  recent  U,  S. 
Supreme  Court  decisions  (see  “Top  News  of  1950  in 
Education."  ADMINISTRATION),  the  council  decided  that 
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it  would  be  useless,  in  most  eases,  to  attempt  to  set  up 
separate  hut  equal  educational  facilities  in  graduate  and 
professional  training,  will  recommend  that  the  Texas 
legislature  cease  trying. 

4'omI  of  in-Morvi«M*  frainin){  In  deductible 

for  federal  income  tax  purposes  only  when  the  work  is 
required  for  retaining  a  position,  according  to  word  re¬ 
ceived  recently  hy  the  New'  York  City  schools  from  the 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue.  The  ruling  con¬ 
tinued:  “Expenses  incurred  hy  a  teacher  to  attend  sum¬ 
mer  school  or  to  take  a  special  course  in  order  to  qualify 
for  an  increment  in  salary  would  constitute  a  personal 
expense,  the  deduction  of  which  is  prohibited." 

Defense  facilities  of  colle|ges  are  being  in¬ 
ventoried  this  month  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 
Outline  forms  for  institution  reports  are  being  mailed  to 
the  president  of  each  college  and  university  in  the  country, 
according  to  Commissioner  of  Education  Earl  J.  McGrath. 
After  the  requested  information  is  submitted,  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education  w'ill  have  available  for  the  first  time 
complete  data  through  which  to  judge  the  extent  to  which 
colleges  and  universities  can  bolster  national  defense. 

.^hady  dcalinjifs  in  Gl  sclioolinjif  will  result  in 
recommendations  that  the  82nd  Congress  tighten  the  Gl 
Bill  to  curtail  its  further  abuse.  Proposals  to  he  made  hy 
a  special  House  investigating  committee  will  cover:  (1) 
regulations  to  prevent  schools  or  their  directors  from 
profiting  on  sale  of  equipment  to  students  (2)  simplifica¬ 
tion  of  Veterans  Administration  procedures  (.8)  creation 
of  a  workable  appeals  hoard  f4)  restrictions  against  set¬ 
ting  up  Gl  schools  for  profit  alone.  The  committee,  under 
Rep.  Teague  of  Texas,  found  that  in  the  past  some  GT 
schools  purchased  supplies  at  discount  through  “dummy” 
corporations  which  they  controlled,  then  sold  the  goods 
at  full  prices  to  students. 

While  the  committee  will  ask  Congress  to  extend  GT 
educational  benefits  to  Korean  war  veterans,  it  will  ad¬ 
vise  that  action  he  delayed  until  the  law  is  improved. 


CI  RREST  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Intelligence  as  a  Basis  for  Exemption  from  Military  Sertice  in 
a  Democracy,"  Harold  //.  Punke.  Srliool  Bil.  Jour..  Dec.  1950.  400 
N.  Broaduay,  Milwaukee  I.  (Discussion  of  the  fairness  of  mili¬ 
tary  service  plans.) 


Administration 


Top  newM  of  in  oduoation  was  the  break¬ 

up  of  education’s  near-solid  stand  against  universal  mili¬ 
tary  training,  members  of  the  Educational  Press  Assn, 
believe.  Other  lO.SO  events  and  developments  of  great 
importance  to  educators:  fl)  Supreme  Court  decisions 
ending  racial  segregation  in  U.  of  Oklahoma  and  U.  of 
Texas  graduate  and  professional  schools  (2)  enactment 
of  federal  aid  for  federally  impacted  districts  (3)  cre¬ 
ation  of  the  Nat.  Conference  for  Mobilization  of  Education 
(4)  launching  of  the  Kellogg  Foundation-AASA  project 
to  improve  the  superintendency  (.31  passage  of  social 


security  for  nonpublic  school  employes  and  defeat  of 
social  security  for  public  school  employes  (6)  the  start 
of  Ford  Foundation  operations  (7)  creation  of  the  Nat, 
Science  Foundation  rising  enrollment  in  Catholir 
schools  (9)  emphasis  on  mental  health  at  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Children  &  Youth. 
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Appointive  sehool  boarclM  w<»n  out  in  12  of 

16  New  York  cities  which  were  required  in  the  past 
general  election  to  choose  between  elective  and  appoin¬ 
tive  systems,  the  New  York  State  Education  Dept,  has 
announced.  Overlooking  advantages  of  elective  hoards. 
v(*ters  apparently  were  attracted  hy  arguments  that  the 
mayor  is  in  a  better  position  than  the  ordinary  citizen 
to  know  qualifications  of  school  board  candidates,  and 
that  more  highly  qualified  persons  would  he  interested 
in  hoard  service  if  they  did  not  have  to  conduct  election 
campaigns. 

All  of  the  cities  voting  on  the  question  were  using  ap¬ 
pointive  systems,  but  they  were  compelled  to  sanction  their 
continuance  bv  19.30  legislation  which  granted  school 
hoards  in  cities  of  less  than  12.3.000  population  fiscal 
independence. 

"SohoolN  ^fareh  recent  March  of  Time  re¬ 

lease  on  district  reorganization,  soon  will  be  available  on 
16mm  film  for  special  showings  hy  schools.  The  picture 
(EDl'CATION  SUMMARY,  Oct.  20)  presents  an  account  of 
school  consolidation  procedures  in  an  Illinois  community, 
stresses  the  need  for  giving  the  public  thorough  grounding 
in  the  l.euefits  of  consolidation  before  bringing  the  matter 
to  a  vote. 

Youn|j|Nlor  antoniS  si^honl  study  eoiinrils 

is  that  now  being  formed  by  the  Bureau  of  Educational 
Research  &  Service  of  the  College  of  Education.  U.  of 
Wyoming.  As  of  last  month.  14  Wyoming  school  systems 
had  affiliated  with  the  organization,  and  some  16  others 
were  expected  to  join. 

Most  recent  development  in  the  school  studv  council 
movement,  incidentally,  is  the  participation  of  all  councils 
now  in  existence  (approximately  20)  with  the  Citizenship 
Education  Project  sponsored  hy  Teachers  College.  Co¬ 
lumbia  l^.  and  financed  hy  a  Carnegie  Foundation  grant. 

The  new  year  briniis  aelini*  beads  to  three 
of  the  nation’s  leading  universities — Columbia,  New'  York 
and  Chicago.  Top  job  at  Columbia  while  Gen.  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower  is  on  leave  will  be  held  by  Dr.  Grayson  K. 
Kirk.  Columbia’s  vice  president  and  provost.  Chief  ad¬ 
ministrative  post  at  NYU  until  appointment  of  a  new 
chancellor  to  succeed  Dr.  Harry  Woodburn  Chase  will 
be  held  by  James  L.  Madden,  vice  president  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Insurance  Co.  But  last  month’s  most  sensational 
announcement  disclosed  the  resignation  of  Robt.  M. 
Hutchins  as  chancellor  of  the  If.  of  Chicago,  and  the 
temporary  transfer  of  chancellory  duties  to  IT.  of  Chicago 
President  Ernest  C.  Colwell. 

I,eaving  to  become  associate  director  of  the  wealthy 
Ford  Foundation,  Hutchins’  influence  on  American  edu¬ 
cation  may  be  greater  in  the  future  than  it  has  been  in  the 
past,  for  the  foundation,  with  assets  of  between  $238.- 
000.000  and  82.30,000.000.  has  just  started  use  of  it» 
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income  for  its  dedicated  purposes — "solution  of  man’s 
economic  and  political  problems,  strengthening  of  de¬ 
mocracy  and  world  peace,  improvement  of  education.” 
Said  Hutchins  of  his  organization:  "Its  program  em¬ 
braces  all  of  the  objectives  with  which  I  have  been  most 
concerned.” 

Xal.  4'itizoiiN  I'oniniiNMioii  for  Srhuola  will 
hold  its  second  annual  dinner  January  12  in  Cleveland, 
besides  the  c(»mmission  members — 36  nationally  promin¬ 
ent  citizens — some  1,000  members  and  leaders  of  local 
jchool  lay  groups  in  the  Midwest  are  expected  to  attend. 
Principal  speakers:  Frank  W.  Abrams,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey; 
Alan  Valentine,  economic  stabilization  administrator  and 
former  president  of  the  U.  of  Rochester;  and  Commission 
Chairman  Roy  E.  Larsen. 

The  Korean  conflict  will  not  lessen  efforts  of  the  com¬ 
mission,  Mr.  Larsen  emphasizes.  While  it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  adapt  plans  to  immediate  requirements  of  the 
defense  program,  those  persons  working  for  better  public 
education  "must  be  alert  to  secure  for  schools  a  top 
priority  in  the  new  line-up  of  civilian  activities,”  he  says. 

Of  local  citizens’  school  groups  in  operation,  incident¬ 
ally,  almost  a  third  are  said  to  be  in  Connecticut,  where 
a  State  Fact-Finding  Commission  on  Education,  appointed 
bv  the  governor,  spearheaded  organization  of  local  fact¬ 
finding  committees  in  85  communities.  Results  of  the 
local  work  are  summarized  in  a  159-page  handbook,  “Do 
Citizens  and  Education  Mix?”  released  last  month  by  the 
state  commission.  The  report  also  describes  in  detail 
how  the  local  groups  were  organized,  and  how  they  went 
about  investigating  the  effectiveness  and  needs  of  their 
school  systems  (see  "No  Dispute  Over  the  Three  R's,”  CUR¬ 
RICULA).  At  least  56' (  of  the  local  committees  are  con¬ 
tinuing  to  function. 

Board  split  in  Washington,  D.C'.,  centers 
around  efficiency  of  the  administration  of  Supt.  Hobart 
M.  Corning.  While  one  board  member  (head  of  the  per¬ 
sonnel  committee)  has  suggested  that  Corning  be  released 
for  "careless  handling  of  the  school  lunch  program”  and 
for  "poor  planning  and  delay  in  instituting  improve¬ 
ments.*’  another  has  proposed  that  board  members  be 
prevented  from  making  investigations  until  a  majority 
of  the  board  agree  on  their  need,  and  that  members  be 
prohibited  from  making  public  accusations  against  the 
superintendent  until  charges  have  been  presented  to  him 
formally  and  he  has  had  a  chance  to  answer  them. 

Itural  t'ducalors*  yearbook  plans  through 
1955  have  been  announced  by  the  NEA  Dept,  of  Rural 
tducation.  Scheduled  topics  are  “Child  Development  in 
the  Rural  Environment,’"  for  1951;  “School  Transporta¬ 
tion,”  for  1952;  a  series  on  rural  community  schools  for 
19.53,  1954  and  1955. 

Public  relalioiis  advice  for  leacherst  ap¬ 
pears  regularly  on  all  faculty  bulletin  boards  of  the  Sioux 
City  (la.)  public  schools.  Written  in  rhyme,  the  wise  tid- 
I  bits  are  presented  as  sayings  of  the  mythical  teacher 
"Miss  Peach,”  whose  picture  glamorizes  each  advice  pos¬ 
ter.  Sample  of  the  verses:  “These  parents  send  the  best 


they  have/  Let's  meet  them  half  the  way/  Appreciate 
their  pride  and  joy/  And  welcome  "Parent's  Day.” 
Another:  "These  kids  are  future  shadows/  Of  the  folks 
they’re  going  to  be/  Let's  handle  them  like  diplomats/ 
They'll  write  our  salary.” 

Members  of  the  public  relations  committee  of  the  Sioux 
City  Teachers  Assn,  are  responsible. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Si'liool  Insurance  Economics,  committee  of  the  W  ashinpton  State 
School  Directors  Assn,  do  Elmer  W.  Stanley,  P.O.  Box  748, 
Olympia,  Wash.  3lp.  $1.  ( Information  in  non-technical  language 
about  factors  which  affect  school  insurance  rates.) 

"They  Sow  Distrust,”  Robt.  A.  Skaife.  Nation’s  Schools,  Jan. 
1951.  919  N.  Mich.,  Chicago  II.  (.4  report  on  “front”  organiza¬ 
tions  which  are  undermining  public  education.) 

"Supervisory  Problems  in  the  Secondary  School,”  Bulletin  of  the 
Nat.  Assn,  of  Secondary-School  Principals,  Dec.  1950.  1201  16th 
St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  (The  entire  issue  is  devoted  to  super¬ 
visory  programs  as  now  conducted  in  high  schools.  It  clearly 
reveals  the  trend  away  from  authoritarian  practices.) 

"Is  A  School  Crisis  Necessary?”  J.  Paul  Elliott.  California  Jour, 
of  Secondary  Education.  Dec.  1950.  Rooms  9-10,  Haviland  Hall, 
Berkeley,  Calif.  (An  analysis  of  "crises”  in  education.) 

"Civil  Defense  Against  Enemy  Bombs.”  Winston  L.  Roesch. 
Nation’s  Schools,  Jan.  1951.  919  N.  Mich.,  Chicago  11.  (Proposed 
uses  of  schools  for  civilian  defense,  with  suggestions  for  advance 
school  board  planning.) 

"Student  Medical  Reimbursement  Insurance,”  Theodore  Halbert 
Wilson.  Junior  College  Jour.,  Nov.  1950.  1201  19th  St.,  N.W., 
Wash.  6,  D.C.  ( Report  on  such  plans  provided  by  junior  colleges.) 


Professional  Relations 


''Would  you  cliooMO  tfoa«‘hing  again?"  That 
is  the  question  asked  by  the  Associated  Teachers  Interest 
Committee  recently  of  a  sampling  of  New'  York  City 
teachers.  Fifty-six  per  cent  answered  "No.*’  The  commit¬ 
tee  presented  the  finding  to  a  special  group  studying 
New  York  City  teaching  salaries,  along  with  these  other 
indications  of  low  teacher  morale:  (1)  80%  of  New  York 
City  teachers  supplement  their  incomes  with  outside  jobs 
(2)  almost  unanimously,  teachers  reported  that  they  had 
not  been  able  to  save  money  within  the  past  two  years. 

"Lot's  bo  roalistio,"  the  secretary  of  the  Illinois 
Teachers’  Examining  Board  told  Illinois  county  superin¬ 
tendents  when  they  recommended  last  month  that  the 
legislature  permit  a  law  authorizing  emergency  teaching 
certificates  to  lapse.  "This  is  not  the  time  to  do  away 
with  legislation  that  we  may  need  urgently  in  a  short 
time,”  he  cautioned.  But  the  superintendents  voted  that 
the  law  be  done  away  with  just  the  same. 

Bank  Stroel  f'ollogo  of  Educ*afion  in  New 

York  City  has  been  fully  accredited  by  the  New  York 
State  Board  of  Regents,  and  has  been  granted  the  right 
to  confer  the  Master  of  Science  Degree  in  Education,  it 
was  announced  last  month. 

Famed  for  its  mental  hygiene  approach  to  education, 
the  Bank  Street  School  long  has  been  outstanding  for  its 
development  of  new  educational  methods,  many  of  which 
have  been  adopted  by  both  private  and  public  elementary 
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schools  throughout  the  country.  Published  a  few  months 
ago,  Our  Children  and  Our  Schools  (Simon  &  Schuster), 
by  Lucy  Sprague  Mitchell,  chairman  of  the  Bank  Street 
College  of  Education,  describes  how  Bank  Street  methods 
have  been  integrated  into  the  programs  of  several  public 
elementary  schools  in  New  York  City. 

Evasion  of  questions  on  lied  ties  is  sufficient 
reason  for  dismissal  of  a  teacher  on  charges  of  insub¬ 
ordination  and  “conduct  unbecoming  teachers,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  Theodore  Kiendl,  examiner  who  conducted  dismis¬ 
sal  hearings  for  eight  teachers  in  New  York  City.  In 
ruling  last  month  that  the  teachers  were  not  entitled  to 
retain  their  jobs,  Mr.  Kiendl  explained  why  the  Supreme 
Court  decision,  announced  a  few  days  before,  was  not 
applicable:  the  Supreme  Court  ruling  reaffirming  the 
privilege  against  self-incrimination  applied  to  questions 
asked  by  a  federal  grand  jury,  while  the  questions  the 
eight  New  York  City  teachers  avoided  were  asked  in  su¬ 
perintendent-teacher  conferences. 

Nfew  division  in  XVE's  Education  School 

is  to  be  headed  by  Dr.  Alonzo  G.  Grace,  who  leaves  chair¬ 
manship  of  the  Dept,  of  Education  at  the  U.  of  Chicago. 
The  new  division  will  emphasize  programs  of  advanced 
study  leading  to  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and 
Doctor  of  Education. 


CURREST  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“A  Functional  Major  in  the  Social  Studies  for  Future  Teachers,” 
0.  Fritioj  Ander.  School  Review,  Dec.  1950.  5750  Ellis  Ave., 
Chicago  37.  (Opinion  of  experts  as  to  the  best  preparation  for 
social  studies  teachers.) 

“The  Induction  of  New  Teachers  into  School  and  Community,'' 
.Morris  S.  Wallace.  North  Central  Assn,  (^arterly,  Oct.  1950. 
4019  U.  High  School  Bldg.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  (The  first  of  three 
articles  on  induction  procedures.) 

“IT hat  Current  Materials  Did  for  Our  Teaching,''  Katharine  Dres¬ 
den  &  Lucien  B.  Kinney.  California  Jour,  of  Secondary  Education. 
Dec.  1950.  Rooms  9-10,  Haviland  Hall,  Berkeley,  Calif.  (How  a 
group  of  80  teachers  went  about  writing  a  book  as  a  cooperatiie 
enterprise,  and  how  the  quality  of  their  teaching  improved  as 
a  result.) 

NEA  Tours,  1951.  Div.  of  Travel  Service,  NEA,  1201  Ibth  St., 
N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  (Descriptions  of  12  tours,  including  those 
to  Europe,  Central  America,  Mexico,  Hawaii,  Cuba  and  Canada.) 


Teaching  Methods  and  Problems 


I'hronological  teaching  of  history  has  been 
recommended  by  a  six-man  committee  of  leading  college 
historians,  appointed  last  year  by  the  New  York  Board 
of  Regents  to  evaluate  the  history  syllabus  now  in  use 
in  .New  York  high  schools.  Although  committee  members 
were  divided  in  their  opinions,  the  majority  held  that 
the  current  syllabus,  which  emphasizes  the  topical  ap¬ 
proach  and  present-day  affairs,  might  well  “destroy  the 
unity  and  continuity  of  history.”  Composed  of  Col.  Her¬ 
man  Beukema  of  West  Point,  Dr.  W.  Freeman  Galpin  of 
Syracuse  U.,  Dr,  Ross  J.  S.  Hoffman  of  f’ordham,  and 
Dr.  John  T,  Horton  of  the  U.  of  Buffalo,  the  majority 
group  added:  “W’e  are  certainly  not  opposed  to  use  of 
contemporary  events,  but  we  most  positively  believe  that 


the  presentation  of  current  happenings  can  be  and  has  ^  Cu 

been  overdone.”  n  _ 

Two  committee  members.  Dr.  Harry  J.  Carman  of  * 
Columbia  College  and  Dr.  Arthur  M.  Schlesinger  of  Har-  .4ci 
vard,  disagreed,  declaring  that  the  topical  method,  with  bcei 

its  stress  on  today’s  problems,  provides  a  “fresher  and  the 

more  stimulating  approach,”  preparing  the  student  more  ask( 

thoroughly  for  “intelligent  assumption  of  the  responsi-  com 

bilities  of  citizenship.”  cou 

However,  the  committee  unanimously  recommended  toin 
these  revisions  in  the  current  syllabus:  (1)  three,  rather  woi 

than  two,  years  of  high  school  history,  to  be  equally  i  at  I 

divided  between  American  and  world  history  (2)  a  ;  the 

change  in  emphasis  in  world  history  courses  (which  were  of 
found  to  be  “indiscriminately  global”)  to  stress  the  de-  mee 

velopment  of  European  civilization,  its  world  expansion.  inte 
and  particularly  its  influence  on  the  New  World  (3)  ^ 

presentation  of  the  point  of  view  of  several  historians  to  Ewi 

bring  into  focus  the  historic  controversies  existing  among  tog( 

liberal,  radical  and  conservative  schools  of  thought.  edu 

acci 


Exclu»ii%’«  roading  club  for  pupils  with  reading 
difficulties  in  the  Cortland  (N.  Y.)  public  schools  has 
removed  aversion  to  remedial  work,  according  to  a  report 
in  the  December  issue  of  Aeic  York  State  Education, 
published  by  the  State  Teachers  Assn.  Now,  instead  of 
attending  a  remedial  reading  class  at  school,  pupils  lag¬ 
ging  far  behind  their  classmates  in  reading  level  may 
join  a  reading  club  which  meets  once  a  week  at  the 
public  library. 

Lindted  to  20  students  recommended  for  club  member¬ 
ship  by  their  teachers,  the  group  is  under  the  supervision 
of  the  librarian  and  a  senior  seminar  of  the  Cortland 
State  Teachers  College.  At  the  weekly  club  meeting, 
pupils  spend  the  first  half-hour  reading  whatever  books 
they  choose;  during  the  second  half  hour  they  receive 
individual  help  from  student  teachers. 

Oneo-a-week  vlasses  have  been  stopped 

in  the  Delhaas  high  school,  the  Stirrudator,  published  by 
the  Eastern  Division  of  the  Pennsylvania  School  Admin¬ 
istrators  Assn,  reports.  Because  the  long  lapse  between 
class  sessions  presented  a  problem  for  both  students  and 
teacher,  seventh  and  eighth  grade  classes  which  formerly 
met  once  or  twice  a  week  (art.  music,  homemaking,  indus¬ 
trial  arts  and  library  science )  now  are  scheduled  daily  for 
one-fifth  of  the  school  year. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Methods  and  Materials  for  Teaching  General  and  Physical  Scienct. 
John  S.  Richardson  &  G.  0.  Cahoon.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.. 
330  W.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  18.  Due  this  month.  (Suggestions  for 
meeting  teaching  problems  by  using  the  laboratory  or  direct- 
experience  approach.) 

“Sum-Up  on  Learning  and  Teaching,  Part  II,”  Esther  J.  Swenson. 
Educational  Trend,  Dec.  1950.  Educator’s  Washington  Dispatch. 
New  London,  Conn.  (Discussion  of  seven  misconceptions  about 
the  process  of  learning.) 

“Buz:  Sessions  About  Books,”  Richard  S.  Aim.  English  Jour. 
Jan.  1951.  211  W.  68lh  St.,  Chicago  21.  (Report  of  book  discus 
.sions  conducted  in  Lincoln  high  school,  Seattle.) 

The  Development  of  Reasoning  in  Children  with  Normal  Mil 
Defective  Hearing,  Mildred  C.  Templin.  U.  of  Minnesota  Press, 
Minneapolis  14.  I43p.  $3.  (Report  of  research  conducted  in 
.Minnesota.) 
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Education  Summary  •  January  5,  1951 


Curricula 


Aeceleraicd  hi|Sh  school  programs  have 
l)cen  recommended  to  help  solve  manpower  shortages  by 
the  New  York  Slate  Board  of  Regents.  Last  month,  it 
asked  all  secondary  schools  and  colleges  to  give  ‘‘urgent 
consideration”  to  speeded-up  programs  under  which 
courses  would  he  completed  in  three,  instead  of  the  cus¬ 
tomary  four  years.  Such  a  plan,  the  Regents  pointed  out. 
would  enable  a  large  number  of  young  men  to  receive 
at  least  one  year  of  college  erlucation  before  reaching 
the  probable  military  service  age  of  18.  Representatives 
of  the  Amer.  Council  on  Education,  incidentally,  will 
meet  January  19  and  20  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  discuss 
intensification  and  shortening  of  college  training. 

Meanwhile,  Federal  Security  Administrator  Oscar  R. 
Ewing  has  come  up  with  a  different  proposal.  “It  is  al¬ 
together  conceivable,”  he  told  a  recent  gathering  of 
educators,  “that  a  good  part  of  basic  training  can  be 
accomplished  in  high  school.”  High  school  programs,  he 
suggested,  might  be  spread  over  five  years  instead  of 
four  so  that  they  could  offer  military  preparation, 

A'o  disputo  ovor  (lie  three  appeared  in 

Connecticut  when  some  38,000  citizens  were  studying 
programs  of  their  local  schools  in  the  past  year.  Most  lay 
investigators  called  for  intensified  stress  on  both  pro¬ 
gressive-type  teaching  and  fundamental  subjects,  and 
for  a  better  combination  of  the  two.  Of  the  local  com¬ 
mittees.  .>2‘  r  wanted  more  emphasis  on  earning  a  living, 
on  college  preparation  and  citizenship  training  in  elemen¬ 
tary  and  high  school  programs. 

In  Denver,  where  a  dispute  over  neglect  of  “the  funda¬ 
mentals”  has  been  raging  for  several  years,  the  school 
administration  last  month  proposed  that  general  educa¬ 
tion  be  de-emphasized  in  favor  of  more  basic  subjects. 
New  requirements  for  high  school  graduation  which  may 
be  instituted  ne.xt  year:  (1)  two  years,  instead  of  two 
semesters,  of  English  (2)  two  semesters  of  mathematics, 
now  not  mandatory  (3t  one  semester  of  social  science 
and  one  year  of  American  history,  instead  of  one  year 
of  American  history  and  or  ‘“general  education”  (4)  one 
semester  of  a  new  “group  guidance”  course  which  offers 
some  of  the  elements  of  the  present  general  education 
program. 

r.liii.  i;<n«iro  ):«‘»;$rapliw>  the  New 

\ork  Times  reports.  Here  are  some  survey  findings  which 
lead  the  newspaper  to  conclude  that  a  tremendous  gulf 
exists  between  the  belief  of  e<Iucators  that  geography  is 
essential  for  intelligent  citizenship  and  prevailing  col¬ 
legiate  practice: 

1.  Fewer  than  5'  '<  of  college  students  are  taking  even 
one  course  in  geography  this  year. 

2.  Something  under  1'  <  of  undergraduates  are  enrolled 
in  an  American  geography  course. 

3.  Ninety-four  per  cent  of  liberal  arts  institutions  do 
not  require  geography  for  an  umlergraduate  degree. 

4.  Oidy  one  college  requires  a  high  school  geography 
course  for  admission. 

5.  Few  students  majoring  in  other  social  studies  are 
required  to  take  geography.  Eighty-one  per  cent  of  stu¬ 


dents  majoring  in  economics,  92'  <  of  students  majoring 
in  sociology,  90%  of  government  majors  and  86%  of 
history  majors  do  not  find  geography  required  for  gradu¬ 
ation. 

6.  More  education  majors  than  students  in  other  fields 
must  take  a  geography  course,  but  even  so,  64*^/  may 
skip  it  if  they  so  desire. 

The  general  pattern,  the  Times  points  out,  is  one  of 
students’  entering  college  without  high  school  geog¬ 
raphy,  and  continuing  through  four  years  of  college  with¬ 
out  a  course  in  the  field.  Some  college  geography  de¬ 
partment  heads  believe  that  the  subject  also  is  neglected 
by  elementary  schools.  Taught  as  part  of  “social  studies,” 
it  is  slighted,  they  say,  because  elementary  school  teachers 
— inadequately  trained  in  geography  themselves — do  not 
realize  its  importance. 

As  an  example  of  students’  unfamiliarity  with  the 
world  geographically,  the  geography  department  at  the 
U.  of  Kansas  has  reported  these  results  on  exploratory 
examinations  given  beginning  geography  students  this 
fall:  the  average  student  ( 1 1  could  locate  32  of  48  states 
(2t  could  locate  two  South  American  countries  (3)  did 
well  to  locate  four  European  countries. 

(Inly  hi{$h  M'IiooIm  («*iit*hin|$  lluKKiaii  arc  in 

Portland,  Wash.,  and  Minneapolis,  according  to  an  arti¬ 
cle  in  the  current  issue  of  Tomorrow.  The  Portland  class 
enrolls  25  students,  the  Minneapolis  class  probably  no 
more.  Only  5.000  students  are  studying  Russian  in  col¬ 
leges  and  universities.  Yet  30,000  took  the  subject  from 
private  tutors  or  in  armed  forces  courses  during  the 
past  year. 

These  estimates,  from  the  Amer.  .\ssn.  of  Teachers  of 
Slavic  &  East  European  Languages,  indicate  that  high 
schools  and  colleges  are  evading  a  subject  needed  by 
many  persons,  the  magazine  comments. 

(prowlh  «»C  family  life  edueatiun  in  Illinois 
high  schools  is  revealed  in  the  December  issue  of  School 
Review.  While  six  years  ago  only  one  or  two  Illinois 
schools  had  such  offerings,  now  they  have  been  established 
in  at  least  25.  The  article  summarizes  subject  matter  of 
the  courses. 

flO-member  eurrieulum  eouneil  of  the  Kala¬ 
mazoo  public  schools  has  been  the  spur  for  many  changes 
in  the  Kalamazoo  educational  program  during  the  past 
four  years.  Responsible  for  over-all  curriculum  planning, 
the  council  motivates  staff  action  and  takes  the  lead  in 
interpreting  to  the  public  what  the  Kalamazoo  schools 
are  trying  to  do,  and  how. 

The  council.  Curriculum  Director  Theral  T.  Herrick 
explains,  conducts  a  two-day  conference  each  spring  to 
evaluate  achievements  of  the  past  year  and  to  establish 
objectives  for  the  year  ahead.  After  determining  needs 
and  setting  up  goals,  the  group  turns  over  its  suggestions 
to  staff  curriculum  committees,  which  work  out  details 
of  the  plans.  In  such  a  manner  was  work  on  Kalamazoo’s 
new  social  studies  program  begun  (see  "Continuity  in  Social 
Studies,"  EDVCATWN  SUMMARY,  Dec.  20).  This  year,  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  council,  staff  committees  are  en¬ 
gaged  on  such  projects  as  (1)  study  of  the  junior  high 
school  curriculum  (2>  implementation  of  a  resource  guide 
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for  ninth-grade  general  niatheinatics  (3)  improvement 
of  the  music  program  (4)  construction  of  a  social  living 
course  for  lOth-grade  pupils. 

Broadly  representative  of  the  school  s)stem  and  the 
community  at  large,  the  90  members  of  the  council  in¬ 
clude  these  representatives:  (1)  one  from  each  school 
(2l  one  from  each  area  of  specialized  subject  matter  (3( 
one  from  each  senior  high  school  subject-matter  depart¬ 
ment  (4 1  25  chairmen  of  staff  curriculum  committees 
(5)  four  administrative  staff  members  (6(  one  each  from 
principals’,  supervisors’,  special  education.  Dept,  of  Re¬ 
search  &  Guidance  and  Parent  Kducation  Council  groups 
(7|  two  senior  high  school  students  (8)  two  recent  grad¬ 
uates  (9)  one  each  from  the  Kalamazoo  Federation  of 
Labor,  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  Council 
of  Social  Agencies  ( 10 1  20  PTA  members. 

.Study  of  publU*  M'IiooIn  is  as  valid  an  educational 
experience  as  any  that  can  be  given  high  school  pupils, 
according  to  the  Pennsvlvania  School  Study  Council. 
For  the  past  two  and  one-half  years,  a  number  of  teachers 
i?i  schools  affiliated  with  the  council  have  been  experiment¬ 
ing  with  a  unit  on  pubjic  education  (EDVCATION  SIM- 
MARY,  May  5,  1949).  Teachers  report  that  slmlents  arc  un¬ 
usually  interested  in  the  subject,  that  thev  are  gaining 
an  insight  into  the  problems  of  public  education  which 
should  pay  off  in  improved  community-school  relations 
in  the  future. 

Cl  BREST  readim;  oe  special  ISTEREST 

"Rriter  Schools  Easier,"  Committee  on  Techniques  for  Chanpe, 
\teiropolitan  School  Study  Council.  Exchanjre,  Sov.-Dec.,  19.10. 

JT .  I20lh  St.,  N.Y.  27.  (Summary  of  procedures  for  insinllinp 
curriculum  chanpes  in  Scic  York  schools  of  repional  reputation  for 
leadership.) 

(iurriruluni  liiiproveincnt  in  f’ulilic  ScIkmiI  .Sjytfnif-.  Hollis  L. 
Casnell  &  others.  Bur.  of  Pubns.,  Columbia  C.  Teachers  Collepe, 
.i25  H'.  120th  St.,  N.  Y.  27.  462p.  $:i. 

Education  for  Freedom — Wliat  Are  We  Doing.  J.  Llo\d  Trump  & 
Chas.  M.  .Alien,  editors.  V.  of  Illinois  Press.  I'rbana.  UrOp.  tl.o0. 
(Proceedings  of  the  I9.i0  Illinois  Summer  Education  Conference.) 

A  Functional  Curriculum  for  Youth.  U  rn.  B.  Featherstone.  .4mer. 
Book  Co.,  88  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.  6.  276p.  $3.2,5. 

"Some  Steps  in  Com  prehen  sire  Curriculum  Revision."  Stephen 
Romine.  School  Review.  Dec.  1950.  5750  Ellis  .4ve.,  Chicago  ,37. 
1.4  suggested  framework  for  curriculum  development.) 


Guidance 


Fault  with  oniphaNiN  on  aptitudo.  rather  than 
on  achievement,  for  college  admission  is  that  it  discour¬ 
ages  conscientious  teachers  and  hard-working  students, 
according  to  Edw.  W.  Eames.  headmaster  of  Governor 
Dummer  Academy,  South  Byfield.  Mass.,  one  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  oldest  college  preparatory  schools.  In  bringing  his 
complaints  to  the  attention  of  the  College  Flntrance  Ex¬ 
amination  Board  recently,  he  charged  that  the  board’s 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Test,  by  belittling  the  value  of  accom¬ 
plishment,  exercises  a  negative  rather  than  positive  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  work  done  in  American  schools.  Although 
the  board  also  administers  achievement  tests,  they  are 
treated  as  of  secondary  importance,  Mr.  Eames  pointed 


out.  In  addition,  he  objected  to  the  type  of  achievement 
tests  now  given.  Objective  multiple-choice  questions,  now 
the  fashion  in  testing,  are  inclined  to  discourage  the  need 
for  thoughtful  and  thorough  study,  he  claimed. 

UoeauHO  boyN  uialur«>  lad<>r  lliaii  Dr. 

Frank  R.  Pauly,  director  of  research  in  the  Tulsa  (Okla.  l 
public  schools,  recommends  a  double  standard  for  admis¬ 
sions  to  the  first  grade.  Problems  could  be  prevented, 
and  time  and  money  would  be  saved,  if  little  boys  at¬ 
tended  an  extended  kindergarten,  entering  the  first  grade 
one-half  year  later  than  girls,  he  told  the  Amer.  Assn, 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  coinening  in  Cleveland 
last  month.  Such  an  arrangement,  he  said,  would  elimin¬ 
ate  many  of  the  frustrations  and  mental  hygiene  problems 
that  plague  parents  and  teachers,  probably  would  cut 
down  on  the  number  of  slow-learning  classes,  where  boys 
now'  outnumber  girls  2  to  1. 

Boys,  he  explained,  start  w  ith  a  disadvantage  at  birth, 
inasmuch  as  their  bone  structure  is  about  10' i  behind 
that  of  girls.  Tests  in  Tulsa,  he  added,  show  that  boys 
from  the  first  grade  through  the  eighth  arc  less  mature 
than  girls.  Tests  in  Mew  York  City  confirm  the  report 
for  boys  from  the  second  tnrough  sixth  grades. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Principles  and  Practices  of  Guidance  for  Ilifih  Sclmol  Engli-li 
Classes,  members  of  the  English  Dept.,  Long  Island  City  High 
School,  4lst  Ave.  &  29th  St.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.Y.  Iltp.  $125. 
(An  up-to-date  and  detailed  account  of  the  guidance-through- 
English  program  of  the  Long  l.sland  City  high  school.) 

Principles  «.iid  Procedure-^  in  .Student  Counseliu{r,  Francis  P. 
Robinson.  Harper  &  Bros.,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.Y.  16.  33lp.  $3. 
(Discussion  and  analy.sis  of  counseling  techniques.) 

Re^dence  Mall  (iounsclin?.  Calvin  S.  Sifferd.  .McKnight  &  Mc- 
K night  Co.,  Bloomington,  III.  23Sp.  $■>.  (Suggestions  for  effec¬ 
tive  residence  hall  counseling.) 
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Audio-Visuai 


4'ard  ealalo^l  for  visual  niatoriaiN  has  been 
established  by  the  Toledo  |)ublic  school  system.  Listing 
the  film  title,  manufacturer,  department  of  school  for 
which  the  film  is  ad\  ised.  a  description  of  subject  mat¬ 
ter,  and  a  classification  order  number,  tbe  cards  are 
eliminating  long  searches  when  teachers  select  materials 
from  the  visual  library.  All  films  are  numbered  according 
to  the  Dewey  decimal  system. 

Xow  oduralional  TV  proifram  carried  by 
WFIL-TV  in  Philadelphia  forms  the  basis  of  home-study 
courses  now  being  offered  by  19  colleges  in  Pennsylvania. 
New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  .'scheduled  from  11:10  a.ni. 
to  noon,  Monday  through  Friday,  the  program  is  pre¬ 
senting  a  different  type  of  study  each  (lay  of  the  week 
during  two  “semesters’’  of  11  weeks  each.  Subjects  of¬ 
fered  for  the  first  “semester”  are  “Nuclear  Physics  for 
the  Lavman,”  “Understanding  Our  Teen-Age  Cliildren. 
“The  Homes  We  Live  In.’’  “Chemistry  Today."  “Success 
Through  Self-Improvement."  Colleges  cooperating  will 
prepare  mimeographed  guides  containing  questions, 
homework  and  suggestions  for  reading. 
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f(‘loviMion  eiiahles  a  teacher  and 
( la^s.  although  miles  apart,  to  see,  hear  and  talk  with 
each  other.  The  two-way  s\stem  was  demonstrated  as  an 
edueatiotud  device  for  the  first  time  last  month  at  an 
Kilucators'  TV  (llinic  sponsored  hy  WBAL-TV  in  Balti¬ 
more.  Although  students  saw  only  the  teacher,  and  the 
leather  saw  only  the  class,  anyone  tuning  in  on  the 
Nation’s  channel  saw  both  at  once,  l^se  of  an  electronic 
"horizontal  wipe.”  it  was  explained,  permitted  the  simul¬ 
taneous  viewing  of  the  instructor  at  the  clinic  and  of 
^tnilents  in  a  remote  classroom  hy  hlending  both  pictures 
into  a  single  frame  with  no  lo«s  of  definition. 


Student  Aetivities 


To  build  up  iutoroNi  in  »u*i«*uc*o.  the  science 
(lejiartment  of  the  Albuquerque  high  school  provides 
science  demonstrations  for  elementary  and  junior  high 
school  classes,  according  to  a  report  in  the  December 
School  Board  Journal.  As  “ambassadors  of  science,” 
some  20  junior  and  senior  science  students  go  in  groups 
of  three  or  four  to  put  on  -ba-minute  science  shows  for 
elementary  school  assemblies.  E.  R.  flarrington,  head  of 
the  science  department,  explains.  The  plan  started  six 
years  ago,  is  believed  to  be  [rartly  responsible  for  more 
than  quadrupled  enrollment  in  this  year’s  high  school 
science  classes. 

**Oot  more  NfudeniN  iuto  llio  art.**  advises 
Ralph  E.  Gauvey,  who  directs  plays  for  the  Gettysburg 
(Ohio)  high  school.  In  the  December  issue  of  School 
Activities,  he  lists  10  roles  needed,  in  addition  to  the 
cast,  for  e\ery  school  production.  Among  them:  a  script 
girl,  art  director,  property  mistress,  wardrobe  mistress, 
prompter,  electrician,  business  manager. 

Part  of  the  work  of  play  directing  can  be  removed,  Mr. 
Gauvev  ailds.  if  the  director  prepares  guides  in  advance 
for  all  students  who  have  parts  in  the  play  or  in  its 
production.  The  guides  used  in  Gettysburg  list  duties 
in  detail,  give  rehearsal  times,  deadlines  and  other  in¬ 
formation. 

"DoH-oarinK**  of  bookN  ba.*i  vauisbed  in  the 

Hoover  high  school  library,  San  Diego,  as  a  result  of 
a  printing  class  activity.  Students  in  the  printshop  util¬ 
ize  scraps  of  Bristol  |)aper  to  make  colorful  bookmarks 
—which  sometimes  commemorate  special  days  or  events, 
or  bear  special  messages.  Each  book  borrower  automatic¬ 
ally  receives  a  bookmark  when  he  signs  for  his  hook  at 
the  checking  desk. 

To  .sIrONN  [||ood  English  at  Benson  high  school  in 
Omaha,  the  student  newspaper  recently  sponsored  a  “Cor- 
re«t  English  Day,”  when  all  students  wore  cardboard 
badges  bearing  tbe  picture  of  a  bucking  broncho.  Under¬ 
neath  was  written  “Correct  English  Day — Don’t  Let  It 
Throw  You,”  and  a  line  gave  space  for  the  wearer’s  name. 
Throughout  the  day,  anyone  who  erred  in  English  had 
to  turn  in  his  badge  to  the  teacher,  who  sent  it  off  to 
the  student  paper  office.  Homerooms  with  the  highest 


percentage  of  “badged”  students  at  the  end  of  the  day 
were  awarded  certificates  of  merit.  The  student  paper, 
incidentally,  took  a  cold-blooded  attitude  toward  grammar 
mistakes.  Its  slogan  for  the  day:  "‘To  Err  Is  Human. 
But  Don't.’’ 

High  N(‘hool  fraiornilioN  and  sororities  were 
called  “one  of  the  most  corroding  influences  in  high 
school  life”  by  the  White  House  Conference  on  Children 
&  Youth  which  met  in  Washington  early  last  month. 

CURREST  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
"Competition  and  School  Artirities,"  Edgar  G.  Johnson.  North 
(Vntral  Assn.  Ouarterly,  Oct.  I9S0.  4019  C.  High  School  Bldg., 
Ann  .irbor,  .Mich.  (First  oj  a  series  of  articles  on  contests.) 
"Important  By-Product  of  Education,"  F.  H.  Gillespie.  School 
Bd.  Jour..  Dec.  I9o0.  dCio  N.  Broaduay,  .Milwaukee  1.  (Report 
educational  experiences  provided  by  the  extracurricular  activities 
program  of  the  .Monticello,  Ind.,  public  .schools.) 


y  ocational-Mndustrial 


.Strong  demand  for  workers  in  fl  fields  has 

been  created  by  the  Korean  crisis,  the  Veterans  Adminis¬ 
tration  advised  its  outlying  offices  last  month.  Here  is 
a  sum-up  of  its  current  labor  market  analysis,  gleaned 
from  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reports: 

1.  Intensified  shortages  in  health  professions,  with  the 
greatest  needs  in  medicine,  dentistry  and  nursing,  but 
strong  demand  for  specialists  in  health-service  occupa¬ 
tions. 

2.  Greater  shortages  of  elementary  school  teachers,  a 
shrinkage  in  the  oversupply  of  high  school  teachers. 

3.  Sudden  demand  for  ship  radio  operators,  an  oc¬ 
cupation  formerly  overflowing. 

4.  Shortage  of  qualified  electronic  technicians,  but 
perhaps  not  enough  jobs  for  those  with  little  training  and 
experience. 

.3.  Growing  need  for  more  men  trained  in  engineering, 
chemistry  and  other  specialties,  particularly  for  those 
w'ith  graduate  education:  but  the  past  few  months’  sud¬ 
den  spurt  in  demand  will  level  off.  for  many  specialists 
are  believed  to  have  been  hired  in  advance  of  actual 
requirements. 

6.  Present  strong  demand  for  skilled  metalworkers,  but 
long  range  needs  are  less. 

7.  Increased  railroad  employment,  but  only  in  those 
types  of  railroad  work  and  production  that  will  continue 
with  the  growing  use  of  Diesel  electrics. 

8.  A  wide-open  market  in  clerical  jobs  as  turn-over 
increases  when  low-paid  ofiice  workers  move  into  better¬ 
paying  war  production  and  government  offices. 

CVRRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
"The  Case  for  Work  Experience,"  Stuart  Anderson.  Amer.  Vo- 
ratinnal  Jour.,  Dec.  I9o0.  1010  Vermont  Are..  Wash.  5,  D.C. 
(Report  of  public,  pupil  and  teacher  acceptance  of  work  experi¬ 
ence  programs  in  38  cities  which  have  them.) 

"Industrial  Training  in  Junior  Colleges."  C.  E.  Turner.  Junior 
r.)llege  Jour..  Oct.  1930.  1201  I9th  St.,  N.W..  Wash.  6.  D.C.  (A 
report  on  industrial  education  offered  bv  Junior  colleges  through¬ 
out  the  country.) 
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Education  Summary  •  January  5,  1951 


Parent^Teaeher 


To  No«‘uro  iindorNlantlinjg  of  NohoolN.  the 

I'TA  of  the  Magnolia-Rriarcliff  schools.  Seattle,  directs 
its  efforts  toward  giving  parents  knowledge  of  the  cur- 
riculuin.  Some  of  the  projects  that  have  proved  worth¬ 
while:  (1)  a  series  of  meetings  devoted  to  study  of 
curricular  materials  from  kindergarten  through  the  sec¬ 
ondary  school  (2)  a  family  life  study  group  which 
concentrates  on  specific  home-school  problems  (3)  prep¬ 
aration  and  distribution  of  a  bulletin  telling  parents  how 
lo  make  a  successful  classroom  visit,  and  giving  sugges¬ 
tions  on  how  they  can  “feel  at  home*’  in  the  classroom 
(4)  creation  of  a  Room  Mother  Committee,  members  of 
which  serve  as  teacher-assistants. 

ToIaI  numbor  of  PTA  units  functioning  in  the 
nation’s  schools  is  placed  at  35,000  by  the  Nat.  Congress 
of  Parents  &  Teachers,  which  reports  that  within  the  past 
year  2.5(X)  new  PTA’s  have  been  organized.  Ten  states 
with  the  largest  number  of  groups:  California,  Texas. 
Missouri,  Illinois.  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan.  Ten¬ 
nessee.  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 


Building  and  Equipment 


.Mindful  of  bus  Mhortaffp  «inyN  and  their  pos¬ 
sible  recurrence,  the  Nat.  Conference  for  Mobilization  of 
Education  reports  that  in  this  and  the  immediate  years 
ahead,  schools  will  need  approximately  15.000  buses  annu¬ 
ally.  Of  the  present  demand,  about  12.000  are  for  re¬ 
placements.  about  3.000  for  expansion  of  school  trans¬ 
portation  brought  by  consolidation  of  districts.  Demand, 
it  pointed  out.  reached  20.000  a  year  in  1947  and  1940 
after  supply  for  schools  had  been  cut  to  as  low  as  300 
annually  during  World  War  TI. 


CI  RRFNT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

‘‘The  I'isihility  of  Chalkboards  for  Classrooms.”  K'm.  //.  Kahfer. 
School  Bil.  Jour..  Dec.  1950.  400  N.  Broadway,  Milwaukee  1.  {Re¬ 
port  of  on  inrestiitalion  of  chalkboard  materials  and  colors.) 


Miscellany 


l^aslinif  aside  its  254-year-old  policy  of 

admitting  only  men.  St.  John’s  College  announced  last 
month  that  it  would  turn  coeducational,  starting  in  the 
fall  of  1951. 

50  years  of  pnblie  edueation  in  Cuba  was 

commemorated  last  month  by  a  group  of  teachers  from 
42  states  who  spent  the  Christmas  season  in  Cuba  at  the 
itnitation  of  the  Cuban  Government.  Fifty  years  pre¬ 
viously,  1,4.50  Cuban  teachers  had  taken  part  in  a  six 
weeks’  training  program  at  Harvard  U.,  and  their  study 
formed  the  basis  for  Cuba’s  public  elementary  education. 
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Neiv  Classroom  ^Material 


Teen-Agers  Who  Suffer  from  Shyness  .  .  .  will  find 
life  much  easier  when  they  know  their  manners.  To 
them  and  other  rough-edged  ll-to-18-year-olds,  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  and  the  Girl  Scouts  of  the 
I'.S.A.  address  their  first  joint  publication,  “Your 
Ticket  to  Popularity:  Good  Manners.”  For  a  copy, 
write  the  Girl  .Scout  Nat.  Equipment  Agency,  l.Sii 
W.  14th  St.,  New  York  17,  and  send  14c. 

.■\nother  teen-age  etiquette  booklet  announced  last 
month  is  “Where  Are  Your  Manners?”  written  by 
Barbara  Valentine  Hertz  and  published  by  Science 
Research  As.'^ociates,  228  S.  Waha'^h  Ave.,  Chicasso 
4.  Its  cost :  40c, 

Movie  on  Nylon  .  .  .  soon  will  be  available  from  the 
DuPont  Co..  Wilmington,  Del.  Called  “Close-l  p  of 
Nylon.”  it  is  advised  for  home  economics  and  dis¬ 
tributive  eiliication  classes. 

"“Why  Can’t  Jimmy  Read?”  ...  is  a  film  built 
aroun<l  case  histories  in  files  of  the  Syracuse  U.  Read¬ 
ing  Clinic.  Suggested  audience:  student  teachers,  in- 
service  classes,  parents.  Tor  information  on  how  it 
may  be  obtained,  write  the  .Audio-Visual  Tenter.  121 
Tollege  Place,  .Syracuse  10. 

Shop  Projects  for  Students  ...  will  be  described 
regularly  in  a  new  magazine,  the  Power  Tool  In¬ 
structor.  to  be  published  every  month  during  the 
school  year  by  the  Power  Tool  Division  of  the  Rock¬ 
well  Mfp.  Co..  600  E.  Vienna  Ave.,  Milwaukee  1. 
Tl.e  publication  will  be  mailed  free  of  charge  to  in¬ 
dustrial  arts  instructors  and  principals. 

Recorded  Texts  of  Classics  .  .  .  soon  will  be  avail- 
alile  for  students  from  Zenith  Radio.  Twelve-inch 
long-playing  records  will  present  complete  books,  not 
condensed  versions,  it  is  reported. 

Six  New  Booklets  on  Jobs  .  .  .  have  been  announced 
by  Vocational  Guidance  Manuals.  Inc.,  45  W.  45fh 
.^t..  New  York  19.  The  publications  cover  opportun¬ 
ities  in  atomic  energy,  music,  photography,  motor 
transportation,  televi-ion  and  printing  trades. 

High  School  Text  on  Consumer  Economics  .  . .  has 
been  announced  by  the  Nat.  .Assn,  of  Secondary- 
.‘school  Principals,  1201  16fh  St.,  N.W.,  Washington 
6.  D.C.  Called  “Consumer  Living.”  it  was  written 
by  Dr.  Fred  T.  Wilhelms  and  is  based  on  research 
done  in  the  assjiciation’s  Consumer  Education  Study. 
Cnits  cover  budgeting,  insurance,  credit,  buying, 
shopping,  advertising,  labels,  benefits  of  law. 

Recently  Announced  Film  Lists  .  ,  .  include  (1)  a 
Railroad  Film  Directory,  compiled  by  the  Assn,  of 
Amer.  Railroads.  Transportation  Bldg..  Washington 
6,  D.C.  (21  “Films  for  Mental  Health  Education,” 
pre-ipnted  in  the  October  issue  of  the  Nat.  Mental 
Health  Reporter,  1790  Broadway.  New  York  19  (.1) 
films  “to  help  us  understand  the  meaning  of  a 
free  society.”  suggested  in  the  November-December 
Film  Counselor,  51  E.  Jackson  Rlvd.,  Chicago  (4> 
“Better  T.iving  Films  for  all  free-  proposed  In 

a  listing  available  from  Ar.«n.  Films. 

Directions  for  Handcraft  .  .  .  are  presented  in  Pop¬ 
ular  Projects,  new  2.5c  bulletin  published  by  Craft 
Service.  .3.57  Cniversity  Ave.,  Rochester  7,  N.Y.  Eight 
simple  projects  are  described  in  language  that  chil¬ 
dren  can  understand. 
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